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pushful member of the species. There sterns no
place in the House of Commons to-day for an
independent educator of public opinion like Mill.
Thisjs one of the defects of Democracy. Whether
it be true or not, as De Tocqueville contends, that
democracies will only tolerate an intellectual
mediocrity, it is certainly true that a man who is a
supple, acoustic echo of current opinion flourishes
in them as in no other form of polity^ It has been
said of a certain very successful politician of to-day
that he lives by his intuitions and that an audience
goes to his head like wine. Certainly there never
was a time when the people were more in need of
political education and less inclined to receive it.
As Acton said with his usual profundity, demo-
cracies are of all societies least tolerant of opinion
just because they are most dependent on it. But
as regards Lord Morley's own career he was en-
titled to contend that this has not been his own
experience. He practised very few economies of
truth in the expression of his own opinions, what-
ever capitulations he may have made in the matter
of their enforcement. His persistent refusal to
change or conceal his opinions on the Eight Hours*
question is a case in point* But it cost him his
seat at Newcastle none the less. The days are
gone when a Member of Parliament could claim,
like Burke, that he represented not merely his
constituency but the nation. But then, if we recol-
lect rightly, Burke's contention met with little
countenance from the electors of Bristol.

Apart  from  its   literary  excursions  and  the
fragment (we can call it nothing else) on Indian
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